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UNDERSTANDING THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL WITH RELATION TO ENVIRONMENT. 


ae Were we to make a study of any given class of people 

living under the same social and intellectual environment and en- 

gaged in similar lines of work, we should still find decided differ- 
ences in the individuality of its members, and we should learn that 

all could not be effectively dealt with in exactly the same manner. 

We might ask a teacher in any public school if there is marked 
uniformity of disposition among her pupils. Without a doubt she 

would say there is no such uniformity and she would probably tell 

us that she is ever striving for a better understanding of each 

pupil in order that she may determine the best method of appeal 
through which to instruct and discipline the individual child. 3 


Such a school draws its pupils from adjacent localities 
where environment is practically identical; the children are graded 
according to age, mentality, progress in study, and yet in a single 
grade we note wide diversity of temperament. When this variety 
exists in a group whose members live under the unifying tendencies 
of one locality, with like environment, similarity of work or study 
and proximity of age, how much more must we expect to find variety 
in the group of blind people under the instruction of a home teacher. 


This group usually includes a large number of distinct 
individuals scattered here and there over a wide area and living 
under the varying effects of a broad range of environment. The one 
and the only condition that brings people to our attention is their 
lack of vision. Since this condition is not peculiar to any particular 
age or class, our pupils come to us from every walk of life, from 
every plane of society, and they are of all ages and degrees of mentali- 
ty. The more diversified the group the greater the need for particular 
attention and study of the individual. 


: To understand a pupil a teacher must know him, and to know 
him she must make him feel at ease in her presence that he may express 
himself with abandon. If one person feels nervous or abashed in the 
presence of another, he suffers under a restraint that destroys self- 
expression without which it is difficult to obtain the desired know- 
ledge and understanding of the individual. We must then endeavor to 
meet and continue to treat each pupil in a way that will not only win 
his confidence and respect, but will also make him feel comfortably 
at ease with us. 


: One psychologist tells us that we each possess as many 
personalities as we have acquaintances. This statement seems rather 
exaggerated and yet it is evident that we each have a variety of 
personality. Perhaps our success, or the lack of it, in knowing 
and understanding people depends largely on the extent of our ability 
to acquire new phases of personality through which to meet various 
individuals on a somewhat familiar level. In working or playing with 
little folk we accommodate our personality to that of the child in 
order that we may come within his comprehension and more easily gain 
his interest and attention. Similar accommodation of personality is 
just as important in dealing with a heterogeneous class of adults. 
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The imagination plays an important part in understanding 
peculiarities of another person. If we can imagine ourselves Living 
er the same conditions and influences experienced by another and 

sy to realize the effect that such influences might have on our ow 
nature, we may better understand the motives of the person in question 
a thus be able to divine more correctly the best method of dealing 
with then. 


I have a pupil who rarely goes away from home and feels 
embarrassed and self-conscious when in company. After I had been 
giving her lessons for some time she told me that when she first knew 
that I was coming to teach her, she felt so nervous and anxious about 
it that she fully determined not to take up the work. On my first 
visit I had quickly sensed her embarrassment and sought to put her at 
ease by adopting a careless and informal manner. She began her 
lessons that day and now happily anticipates our weekly visits. One 
day when talking of her discomfort among strangers she said to me, 
"Before you come to me I was afraid you might be a stiff and precise 
sort of a person, but on your first visit you seemed so much like one 
of ourselves that I almost forgot you were a stranger and now you 
cannot come often enough to suit me." 


In contrast to this case I think of a certain old lady of 
a very different trend of mind. Had I met her with the same lack 
of dignity it is likely that I should have failed entirely to enlist 
herfonfidence and interest. ; 


According to environment and circumstance we can be of most 
help to one pupil by relating the achievements and capabilities of 
other blind people, while to another it is necessary to stress our 
personal difficulties or the obstacles overcome by others before 
attaining success, 


There are those to whom the loss of sight has come in adult 
life as a total eclipse upon a brilliant prospect. The sudden suspen- 
sion of activity shocks the intellect and staggers the senses. Usually 
the victim has never known a blind person except perhaps a vender of 
lead pencils or shoe-strings and his mind shrinks from the thought of 
such a pitiable condition. He has no idea of possibilities without 
sight. In confusion and despair he frantically casts about in search 
of some redeeming straw. 


Our first service to such a person is to furnish hope 
through the knowledge of successful work and social accomplishments 
of other blind people, thus helping to reveal the possibilities still 
open to him. The young and hopeful graduate who has lived most of 
his life under the favoring conditions of the residential school for 
the blind may profit by some preparatory knowledge of the hard and 
uncompromising conditions to be met in the world outside the school; 
but the newly blinded adult has already experienced these difficulties 
and comes to us for hope and encouragement. 


In the gourse of the past year I have been working with a 
: pupil, a young woman, who after graduating from high school, had ob- 
tained a good position as a photographer's assistant. She was active 


in many social events and popular among the young people in her town. 
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